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Varieties in Woman: A Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 750. 
London, 1819. 


¢Wuat’s in a name? Brutus will start a spirit as well as 
Cesar.’ This seems to be the general opinion of novel 
writers of the present day; for, although we have long 
been told that ‘ semper varium et mutabile faemina,’ yet 
we should scarcely have expected that a title so little ex- 
planatory of the work as that of * Varieties in Woman,’ 
would have been adopted. But singular and ridiculous 
as this title may appear, we shall be able to show that it 
is not soimproperly applied to the present work; although 
varieties in novel writing would have been equally ap- 
plicable. 

This novel exhibits a list of heroes and heroines of no 
ordinary length, and as to their connexion with each other, 
that is a task we will not venture to explain. The prin- 
cipal heroine, however, and the one who gives the title to 
the novel, by the varieties of character she exhibits, is a 
Miss Ella Grafton, whose father had concerted with the 
futher of Sir Albert Beverley, that these their only chil- 
dren should be united. Mr. Grafton dies, leaving his 
daughter to the guardianship of his friend ; who, in the 
mean time, had died also, leaving a letter to his son, who, 
though aged twenty-eight, is yet a novice in the sex, cau- 
tioning him not to marry any woman, however lovely, 
until he has been acquainted with her at least six months, 

Ella Grafton, in consequence of the death of her guar- 
dian, becoines an inmate in the house of his son, Sir Albert 
Beverley, herintended husband, and dreading to beindebted 
to a feeling of benevolence only for the realization of those 
plans of felicity she had traced for herself, she disdained 
all thoughts of appearing influenced by the desire of cap- 
tivating; she assumed the character of a pedantic bas- 
bleu, and talked about lines perpendicular, horizontal, and 
diagonal, as if she had studied nothing but Euclid’s Ele- 
ments, This was a sad disappointment to Beverley, who 
had formed very different ideas of the young lady whom 
his father had fixed upon for his wife. Weshall quote her 
character, as it appeared for some time to Albert, and con- 
trast it with what she subsequently appeared to show the 
* Varieties in Woman.’ Mrs. Grafton, and her daughter 
Ella, arrived at the house of Sir Albert Beverley, when 
the young lady was introduced :— 


‘ Albert could not entirely repress asmile. In place of 
the blooming little fairy, the docile pupil, the gay and spor- 
tive child he had pictured to himself, he saw a tall and not 
ungraceful figure, though deformed, in his opinion, by acer- 
tain reserved stateliness of air, which was perceptible in every 
motion. She accepted his assistance with a slight bow, and 
the did not speak more than monosyllables during the whole 
“ets Albert had not entirely shaken off a sense of dis- 
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appointinent occasioned by her appearance, which heightened 
the disagreeable impression he was conscious she had made 
on him. This feeling was unpleasant, because he knew that 
it affected his manner, and he ardently desired that his prote- 
gées should not feel the distance between the benefactor 
and the obliged. Mrs. Grafton was lively and agreeable; 
but Albert felt thatthis period [on] which he had calculated so 
much, had not bestowed all the happiness he expected to de- 
rive from it. 

‘The morning strengthened his prejudice, and instanta- 
neously dispersed the sage resolutions o had made during 
the night. Miss Grafton’s features were not bad, but there 
wasa vacancy, a sullen reserve, which destroyed every cha- 
racter of beauty. Her complexion was pale olive, and she had 
no colour. It seemed as if her blood slept in her veins, aud 
had imparted its drowsiness to her motions. There was no 
elasticity,—no animation,—scarcely life. The monotony of 
her voice destroyed any effect that might have been produced 
by its sweetness. When she spoke, all was common-place, 
and uninteresting. Albert soon grew tired of addressing her ; 
he engaged Mrs. Grafton in a lively discussion, on the beau- 
ties of Mosaic pavement, and artificial grottos. Miss Gratton 
quietly kept her seat, without appearing in the least conscious 
that she was entirely excluded from conversation; seldom, 
indeed, manifesting any attention to it. 

‘ Asthey gradually became domesticated at Beverley Hall, 
Albert hoped she might improve. He was disappointed. 
She was always inanimate, oad appeared to have attained that 
enviable apathy, which is not alfected cither by misery or 
happiness. She was as far from exhibiting symptoms of dis- 
approbation as of pleasure. Nothing excited emotion. The 
understanding of Mrs. Grafton was not above mediocrity, and 
our hero sighed, as he beheld all his plans of felicity so sud- 
denly and so completely destroyed.’ 


This was Miss Grafton’s assumed character, we now 
pass to her real one, as Beverley found it on his return 
from Italy, where he had passed a few years. An ‘* Ac- 
tress of all Work’ would not have attempted characters 
more strongly contrasted :— 


¢ Ella had a witchery and a charm about her at once indis- 
cribable and irresistible. She scarcely ever uttered a bon- 
mot, but this by no means prevented the conviction that she 
had the most brilliant wit, if she chose to exercise it. On the 
contrary, it impressed every one with the idea, that a brilli- 
ancy always conspicuous had no need to be concentrated in 
asing!e blush, in order that it might be perceptible Although 
no breeze is exhaled froin the Nile, its waters are but the 
more wholesome and delicious on that account. 

« Every day Ella exhibited some new and more interesting 
trait of character. Her’s was a disposition that required much 
and gradual developement to be understood. It was of the 
same nature as her beauty. Grace and harmonious proportion 
were equally perceptible in both; but it was only on exami- 
nation and knowledge that they were found to be irresistible. 
If imagination contributed to throw over her that redundant 
attraction which distinguished her, reason had afforded ne 
feeble aid, She was a being rather to be appreciated by 
inteRoet than by fancy; and the brilliant dazzling lights ef 
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genius were beautifully softened by the more sober tints of 
rea?on, 


« Instead of losing in familiar acquaintance that influence 
which she had at first acquired over the beings amongst whom 
she was thrown, it became continually more decided. She 
never departed from herself; she always appeared in the 
same dignifred semblance. dati agbhet ac | haran uing 
on the speculative truths of religion, she continually exhibite 
religion itself in the most attractive light by the unpretending 


piety of her whole life. Without bigotry, she refused to 


waste her time in frivolous pursuits; without disdainin 
cheerful and innocent relaxations, she avoided that loud a 
noisy mirth which is revolting to all good taste. Perfectly 
mistress of those accomplishments which are essential to the 
character of a gentlewoman, she considered them in the light 
of amusements only. She avoided large assemblies on ac- 
count of their general frivolity and viciousness, whilst she 
loved society on account of the instruction with which it 
‘abounds. Perhaps she had adopted the maxim of those 
philosophers, who assert that when more persons than the 
number of the muses are assembled, their conversation be- 
comes vapid, and like gold spread to its utmost extent, be- 
comes light and almost valueless from its extreme fusion. 

‘ Champfort says, “ that women seem to have a cell less in 
the head, and a fibre more in the heart.”’? Ella was too gene- 
rous, too benevolent, to be excessively prudent. She loved 
the human race too well to suspect the existence of half the 
weakness and depravity that really exists. Generally pene- 
trating in the character of all those who had nothing tosolicit, 
she entirely lost that penetration when the object on whom it 
should have been exercised, appeared in the light of a sup- 
pliant. Consequently she was open to imposture, and fre- 
quently suffered by it. This is a weakness; but it is so 
nearly allied to virtue, that even Sir Albert Beverley, with a 
iiind strengthened by the profoundest philosophy, and the 
most intimate acquaintance with the world, loved her the 
more on account of it. 

‘Perhaps, men in general do not dislike the discovery of an 
unperfection in that woman, even whom they estimate more 
highly than the whole world. It restores to them the consci- 
ousness Of a superiority which they believed themselves about 
tv lose, and they are glad to regain their pre-eminence. 

‘ Miss Grafton’s knowledge was of the most various nature, 
but it was perceptible only by circumstances. When Lord 
Lindor was occupied de quintessencier des idées sophistiques, 
he would recur alike to the Chou-king, the Edda, the Zenda- 
vesta, the Koran, the Talmud, and the Holy Scriptures. 
st was then, in defence of the sublime truths of Christianity, 

that Ella displayed her acquaintance with each, and her exact 


“uppreciation of their various merits. Lord Lindor in such 


cases, was generally vanquished, because he supported his 
opinions by metaphysical disquisitions, which frequently led 
(ou same new absurdity, whilst she advanced only the simplest 
and most unpretending truths. Lord Lindor generally ce/e- 
hrated these defeats by some elegant verses to Ella; verses 
which resembled the moon beams, bright, soft, and grateful to 
tle sense, but neither necessary to vegetation, nor to vitality.’ 


Albert did not recognize her, but was told that the be- 
witching Ella was the cousin of the one to whom he was 
to be married. He loved her ; but, in compliance with 
the wishes of his father, agreed to marry the pedantic lady, 
and sacrifice his happiness. The mask was, however, 
soon thrown off, when he was assured, that the Ella des- 
tined for his bride was the one he loved, and that the dis- 
guise had only been assumed for the purpose already 
stated, 

Such is what we conceive the main plot of this novel, 
and ‘its principal fas? is its improbability; but we have a 
much »:Gre serious charge to make against another part of 
v1, which is immoral ; that of a young lady, beautiful and 
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accomplished, exchanging vows of eternal affection with 





‘{ the husband of another, It is true, we are told that they 


had loved each other before, and that the marriage was a 
constrained one, but this will not justify those declarations 
of attachment which they make to each other. But we 
are speaking, perhaps, of ordinary cases; this is an extra- 
ordinary one, as the young lady dies through the force of 
her attachment on seeing her then illicit lover; and he, 
determined not to survive, bursts a blood vessel, while his 
‘head is reclining on her bosom, and thus dies by her side, 
We should not have dwelt much on this incident, did jt 
not form a very prominent feature in the novel ; as the inter- 
view between St. Clair ayd Catherine Lockhart, for such 
are the names of this over-loving pair, is the most af- 
fecting, and best written in the whole work. 

The language of this novel is generally inflated, witha 
most unnecessary mixture of Latin quotations, and French 
words and phrases ; as an instance of the excess to which 
this is carried, we may mention that even the word tailor 
is Frenchified. There is also a strong disposition for 
creating new words; thus we have, ‘ unpersuadable,’ ¢ dis- 
obtigingness,’ and some very silly and coarse comparisons. 
Mothers are said to be ‘ terribly-in-the-way sort of beings ;’ 
a gentleman ‘has sailed far north of a lady’s opinion ;’ 
and we are told of such a’ punishment as being ¢ kicked to 
death by a butterfly.’ 

We wish we could find any thing in this novel to coun- 
terbalance the defects we he noticed ; but we search 
for it in vain, for neither in the plot, incidents, sketches of 
character, or description of scenes or events, is there any 
thing that will rank ¢ Varieties in Woman’ above the nu- 
merous class of novels, which, after a few passing months, 
peacefully sleep on the shelves of circulating libraries, 
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Letters from Buenos Ayres and Chili, &c. 
(Concluded.) 


Cutt is described, by this writer, as rich in all the varie- 
ties of the feathered creation: eagles and falcons are in 
abundance; singing birds in great variety; game, (in- 
cluding parrots,) and wild ducks out of number, and al- 
most of every colour; domestic tame fowls in great 
plenty ; swallows, screech owls, &c. &c.:— 


‘ There is likewise a bird called taltulas, or galinasos: it is 
like a duck, but has larger wings; they are either black or 
brown, and very voracious of carrion: in the time of the an- 
nual slaughtering the cattle, these birds come and gorge them- 
selves to that degree, that they cannot rise to fly, so that they 
are easily killed with sticks, in great numbers: they are taken 
for their quiils and the bones of their legs.. ‘They sustain 
themselves, at other times, by hunting young goats and lambs, 
which they are very dextrous in catching. ‘There 1s ano- 
ther bird of a similar kind, both as to bigness, colour, shape, 
and disposition to prey ; these are called peuques, only the 
are something less, and more nice in the choice of their food, 
being pleased with nothing but fowls, which they seize upon 
very adroitly: they are so bold and nimble, as to get into4 
hen roost, and carry away their prey, even in sight of the 
owners, without it being possible to prevent them.’ — 

‘ There is a most elegant bird, called acroves, which fur- 
nishes the tufts of feathers of that name so highly valued ia 
Europe, as every feather is valued at two, and sometimes 
three rials; those that grow under their wings are larger a0 
better than those on their heads, and form an aigrette. cd 
are indeed very beautiful, but being very delicate, are not able 
io endure sudden transitions of weather, by which means they 
do not increase, like others that are more hardy.’ 
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« There is also a very little bird, called pinguedas, whose 
body isnot much bigger than an almond; they live entirely 
on flowers, like bees; and, that they may procure the honey 
with ease, nature has furnished them with a bill, which, when 
shut, is like a sewing needle, and this enables them to feed, 
flying, like bees, from flower to flower, without lighting, but 
very seldom on a branch of it, and that very lightly. These 
birds are of the greatest beauty imaginable: if they were 
made of polished gold they could not shine brighter: they 
are of a green colour, mingled with gold; the males are dis- 
tinguished from the females, by the feathers on the head being 
of a bright orange, which, in the sun, looks like fire. These 
birds, on the eastern side of the Cordilleras, are still more 
beautiful, because their tail is of the same colour as their 
head, and though they have so small a body, their tail is a 
foot long, and two inches broad. There is likewise a very 
singular bird, which the Spaniards have named puxero car- 

entero; because, though they are but small, yet they have 
so strong and sharp a bill, that they form their nests with it in 
the body of the tree, forming a hollow place, fit for them, as if 
with an instrument; of these I have seen but few.’ 


Among the animals proper to the country of Chili, are 
sheep of the shape of camels; and pegus, of the rabbit 
kind, of whicha fine soup is made, Guanacos, which 
breed the bezoar stones; and chirichuichos, whose flesh 
tastes like a sucking pig. 

The port of Valdivia forms a bay, capable of receiving 
large fleets; it has many advantages, by being placed in 
the centre of a most fruitful country :— 


‘ This city was founded by the Governor Valdivia, in the 
year 1552, upon arising ground, on the side of a hill, much 
above the rest of the country. Historians say, that an Indian 
lady, named Ruloma, was the principal means of procuring 
for Valdivia a quiet possession of this rich territory. ‘The 
story is thus related: The Spaniards had advanced as con- 
querors thus far into the fertile land of Chili, but, when arrived 
atthis river, they found a most formidable army of Indians in 
battle array, covering the opposite shore with their numbers, 
and determined to oppose the passage of the river. ‘The 
Spaniards had made several unsuccessful attempts, in all 
which they had been driven back with great loss, and any 
other than Valdivia would have relinquished the attempt ; but 
he ordered his men to renew their efforts, which, as they 
were about to execute, an Indian lady, of considerable power, 
came to the govornor, and requested him not tothink of again 
forcing the passage, ‘* stay here,’’ she said, ‘‘ and go no fur- 
her; 2 will put all this province into thy hands, and make 
thee lord of all thy eyes candiscover. I shall go, butstay for 
my return here, and go not a step further, nor suffer any of 
thy soldiers to pass on.””? The governor promised to obey her 
«command, and pledged himself to shew the kindest treatment 
to all the Indians that would submit to his God and his king. 
Thus, being assured of peace, the lady alone threw herself 
into the river, and swam to the opposite shore, which, having 
reached, she assembled all the chiéfs around her, to whom 
she made a long and very animated speech, which so affected 
the Indians, that they, one and all, declared themselves ready 
to accept any terms the Spaniards might think most advisable 
to propose. With this answer, the famous Ruloma returned 
to the governor, assuring him of the most peaceable posses- 
sion he could desire, and all the Indiansimmediately sub- 
mitted to him. He accordingly crossed the river in safety, 
and took possession of the richest country in the world. Here 
Valdivia immediately founded the city, the Indians aiding him 
in all things, and giving every thing he desired for its establish- 
ment; but this good understanding did not continue long. 
The governor, however, began to seek for gold, instead of 
peaceably establishing his city; all his care being to procure 
the precious metal for Spain, to prove to his majesty the rich 
country which they had conquered.’ 


In the lakes of Chili, our author met with salt, almost 





as plentiful as ice on the Neva in winter, nor is this the 
most marvellous of his relations, as the following extract 
will show ; he is here speaking of a lake named Rapel :-— 


‘ About January the sea begins to retire, and the sun is at 
the greatest degree of strength in that climate; the water then 
rapidly congeals, to sometimes more than a foot thick, which 
when taken off and grated, makes the purest white salt, and ot 
a most excellent flavour. It is not of an equal thickness evety 
year, but when it is most 30, the people gather it and lay it in 
store, so that there is never any want; add to which, great 
numbers of salt pits are made, ond they seldom fail. 

‘ Since we are treating of salt, I will relate what I myselt 
have seen in the valley of Lampa, which is about three lea- 
gues from St. Jago. In that valley grows a small herb or 
shrub, I know not under what class it comes, not altogether 
unlike sweet basil, only its leaves are not so green, but inclin- 
ing to an ash colour; it rises about a foot above ground, and 
is covered over, in summer, with small grains of salt, like 
pearl, which is congealed upon its leaves, either by the dew 
of heaven, or some vapour raised by the sun, from th® earth ; 
or else the nature of the herb is such, as to exude this humi- 
dity, which, afterward being coneealed, is converted into salt ; 
let the cause be what it may, the effect is seen no where but 
in this valley, and upon that species of herb only. It is much 
valued by the Indians, the salt of it being more savory, and 
ofa much finer flavour than any other.’ 

The Indians of Chili are represented as the boldest war- 
riors of the new world, whom the Spaniards have. never 
been able to subdue; and whose universal love of Jiberty 
has always been a barrier against their having a king, as 
those of Mexico and Peru, Their martial temper is not 
to be wondered at, as they make even infants acquainted 


with their art of war:— 


‘ As soon asa child is strong enough, they put him to run 
up the side of a steep hill, among broken pieces of rock, giv- 
ing him that does it best some prize or reward. ‘This kind gt 
exercise makes them very light and quick of foot, possessing 
remarkablé agility. I have myself seen them, at their feasts 
and entertainments, run two and two for wagers, with wonder- 
ful swiftness. Those who show no disposition for this exer- 
cise, are set apart to follow day labour. ‘The active they res 
serve for war, not suffering them to follow any other efmploy- 
ments, but to attend to their arms and their horses, that they 
may be expert inevery part of their exercise. ‘lo these they 
assign their posts, according as they have behaved themselves 
in any affair in which they may have been engaged ; and they 
have, in this, no consideration of birth or power, iutercession 
of friends, or any other motive, but the proof they have given 
of their conduct and courage in the hour of battle, “The arms 
they use are pikes, halberts, lances, hatchets, bars, darts, ar- 
rows, and clubs ; asalso strong nooses, to throw upon.a horse- 
man, and several kinds of slings. ‘Their horse fight with 
lance and buckler, which Po, learned from the Spa- 
niards, Among them the pike-men may not be an archer; 
neither can any that bear the club make use of any other 
weapon.’ ‘ 

The houses of the Chilians are generally of wood, of 
only one floor, divided into several apartments. | Their 
beds are inade of skins of beasts, taken in hunting; a pil- 
low, made of a piece of wood, covered also with skins, and 
one or two coverlets. Their food is very simple aud easily 
cooked ; it consists principally of maize, variety of fruits 
and herbs, with gourds or beans; also fish, and the game 
they hunt: their drink they make of the maize, baked 
first, then steeped! in water for a certain time, after which 
it isboiled. The men never attend to any domestic af- 
fairs, all is left to the women, who wait on their husbande 


as if they were slaves :— 
‘ Their manner of clothing themselves is very simple; they 
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have no linen, nor do they put on one garment over another, 
as we do. The dress of the men consists of a pair of short 
drawers, very wide, but reach no further than the knee ; with 
a kind of waistcoat or shirt, which they call maun: it is com- 
posed of about a yard and half of woollen stuff, not sewn to- 
gether, but left open abont eight inches: through this open- 
ing they put their head. The body is girded with a broad 
fillet or band, something like a girdle; on their feet they wear 
a kind of half-boot, with leather treads, but the leg part made 
remarkably neat with wove grass, so close, that neither water 
or cold can penetrate. They wear, on their heads, a sort of 
turban, composed of several circles of wool, with long fringe, 
which they stir or pull off in token of respect, for those they 
converse with; none but the caciques, or aged men, wear on 
their head more than one circle of wool; neither doany wear 
them close to the crown of their head; that part is only 
shaded by the fringe. This dress, simple as it is, has some- 
thing in it very agreeable to the eye, on account of the various 
and beautiful colours, with which is dyed the wool: nothing, 
indeed, can surpass it.’ 

‘The women, as well as the men, have their arms and feet 
naked, but no other part; their dress is a long woollen robe, 
fastened on the shoulders, with no linen underneath; this 
robe reaches to the ground, and is gathered in round the 
waist in large plaits. ‘They are swathed from the breast to the 
bottom of the waist, with a fine coloured wool scarf, about 
four inches in breadth; which, by passing it round the body 
several times, keeps the women as straight and shapely as 
the finest stays. This composes the whole of the women’s 
dress within doors; when they go abroad, they put upon their 
shoulders a mantle, which they fasten on the breast with a 


clasp of the same form as those on the shoulders. They wear 


nothing on their heads but their long hair plaited, and hang- 
ing down in various ways behind their shoulders: the front 
has it parted on the top of the head, which they bring forward 
to their eye brows, leaving two small locks on each cheek.’ 


The Chilians, who can neither read nor write, are said 
to be excellent at keeping accounts, by means of quipoes, 
a species of line, in which they make knots of several co- 
lours, * Whenthey go to confess, these quipoes serve them 
to remember their sins, and tell them with distinctness,’ 
If exageeration was a sin, and and our author a Catholic, 
we suspect it must bea very long quipoe to register all his 
offences, The inhabitants have also excellent memories, 


if we are to believe the relation of Father Diego Torros 
Bollo:— 


‘ This great man, returning from Rome, whither he had 


_ been sent as procurator of the province of Peru, to found the 


a of Quito, he saw, in a place where four ways met, an 
ndian, who, to the sound of a drum, was singing a great many 
things all alone, in his own tongue. ‘The father called one of 
his company who understood it, and asked him what that In- 
dian meant by the action and tone of his voice. He an- 
swered, the Indian was the register of the country, who, to 
keep up the memory of what had passed in it, from the deluge 
to that time, was bound every holiday to repeat it with the 
sound of a drum and singing, as he was then doing: he was, 
moreover, obliged to instruct others in the same way, that 
there might be a succession of men to do the same thing after 
he was gone; and he was at this time singing, that, in such a 
year there had been therea white man. called Thomas, preach- 
ing anewlaw which in time was lost and forgotten. By this you 
inay see the means by which the Indians supply the want of 
booksand writings. ‘The women of Chili partake in the courage 
of the men, for, on any emergency, they take arms, and fight 
as bravely as the bravest. ‘The women play likewise at a ver 
active gaine, called Ja chucca, wherein the men show their 
greatest agility and quickness. Each side striving to get a 
ball from the other, and carry it to a mark with crooked 
sticks. ‘Ihey are about forty or fifty on a side, who place 
{kcauselves in dilferent posts, so as readily to assist each other 


to drive away the ball from the opposite party ; and when it 
happens that two of different sides are engaged together, it js 
a pleasure to see them run, the one to forward it with ano. 
ther stroke, and the other to get before him, and hinder him 
from striking it, that he may drive it back to his own side 

This is a very agreeable sport to witness, and, therefore, has 
manv spectators to'see the end of the game, which often lasts 
a whole evening, and sometimes is forced to be put off to 
another day. Such vast contention there is to win the prize, 
which is given by the caciques, without the smallest partiality 
either to man or woman. I[ have myself seen a party of wo- 
men win two prizes successively, their play being adjudged as 
superior to that of the men, and, therefore, deserving supe- 
rier reward. This game the Spaniards are very fond of 
seeing.’ 

We pass over the remaiuing part of this history, which 
consists of an account of the first conquest of Chili; nor 
shall we detain our readers with the reveries of this author, 
who is so anxious that the English should engage in the 
Quixotic project of establishing the independence of Chili, 
This he thinks would be very easily accomplished, by a 
few British officers marching under British banners, to the 
tune of Rule Britannia. 

Although these letters contain many details, the fidelity 
of which we deem very questionable, yet they are, on the 
whole, entertaining. The descriptions are lively and spi- 
rited, but bordering too much on the romantic ; there is, 
however, much real information respecting a country 
which has acquired additional importance since these 
letters were written, and which will, no doubt, (without 
the aid of British arms,) soon join in the general indepen- 
dence of the new world. 


PPPPPPPEPEPPPPEOPEPEBLELOPPOECOOP 


1. Narrative of Thirty-four Years Slavery and Travels in 
Africa. By P. J. Dumont. Collected from the Ac- 
count delivered by himself. By J. S. Quesne. 

2. Narrative of the Sufferings and Adventures of Hende- 
rick Portenger, a private Soldier of the late Swiss Regi- 
ment de Meuron, who was wrecked on the Shores of Abys- 
sinta, in the Red Sea. By R. de May, Captain of 
the said Regiment, 

3. Travels of M. Burckhardt, in Egypt and Nubia, Lon- 
don, 1819. 


THe above narratives form the last number of the 
‘ Mouthly Voyagesand Travels,’ which is of equal, if not 
superior interest, to the former parts of this useful work. 
Among the persons liberated by Lord Exmouth, on bis 
glorious triumph over the Algerines, was a Frenchman of 
the name of Dumont, who had endured a slavery of thir- 
ty-four years in Africa. On his return to Paris, curiosity 
was naturally alive to obtain from him an account of @ 
captivity which must furnish materials of considerable in- 
terest. Dumont had almost forgot his native language; 
he, however, was able to communicate to M. Quesne 
such information relative to his history, as, witha little ar 
rangement, formed the narrative now given to the public. 
Pierre Joseph Dumont was born in Paris,in 1768. At 
ten years of age, he entered the service of Chevalier de Ter- 
nay, and accompanied him when he was appointed to the 
command of asquadron, in 1781, destined for the West In- 
dies. Dumont was afterwards in the fleet commanded by 
Count de Grasse, when a signal victory was obtained over 
it by Lord Rodney; and here, in the very outset of the 
narrative, is so gross and daring a falsehood asserted by 





Dumont, as to excite considerable suspicion as to the 
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truth of any part of his narrative. He says, ‘ the Count 
de Grasse, in the Ville de Paris, mounting 130, but 
pierced for 140 guns, was oblized to surrender, after tight- 
ingalone for eighteen hours, agaist two English ships of his 
own force, one of 74 guus, aud some cutters!!!’ This is 
excellent, and may be excused in a man whose recollec- 
tion may have been impaired by a slavery of thirty-four 
years; but what are we to say of Quesne, and still more 
of the English publishers, who have knowingly inserted 
so egregious a falsehood, without note or comment. Of 
the truth of the following anecdote we will not decide :— 


‘The Count d’ Artois came to St. Roch, to visit the place and 
the labours [works]. I well remember that his highness, while 
inspecting the lines, in company with the Duc de Crillon, a 
grandee of Spain, and comimander-in-chief of the Spanish 
army, both of them, with their suite, alighted, and all lay flat 
on the ground, to shun the etlects of a bomb that fell near a 
pert of the barracks where a French woman had a canteen. 
The woman, with two children on her arm, rushes forth, sits 
with the utmost sang fro:d on the bomb-shell, puts out the 
watch, and thus extricates from danger all that were around 
her. Numbers were witness of this incident, and his highness 
granted her a pension of three francs a day, and promised to 
promote her husband after the siege. “The Duc de Crillon 
imitated the prince’s generosity, and insured to her, likewise, 
a payment of five francs a day.’ 


Dumont afterwards entered on board the Liévre, which 
was driven by tempest on the coast of Africa, getween 
Oran and Algiers, Sixty individuals lost their lives, but 
eighty escaped to land; the accouut of their reception is 
thus related :— 


‘The Koubals*, a ferocious race, that were watching the 
effects of the tempest, and enjoying the scene, rushed down 
upon us from their hills, mounted on horses, through torrents 
of rain, with winds, thunder, and lightning, and with sabre, 
lance, pistol, and musket, fell upon those who had landed, and 
massacred the greatest part ofthem. In vain we tried to de- 
fend ourselves, having no arms to oppose tothem. Some of 
our company suffered themselves to be butchered like sheep. 
Nevertheless, seeing the body of my wretched master cut in 
pieces, after he had bravely, and for a long time, endeavoured 
to defend himself, rage got the better of me; I bit the legs 
of several of the Koubals, threw sand in thetr eyes, and cast 
three headlong into the sea. But this cost me dear, for 1 was 
pierced with a lance in several places, received blows on my 
head, shoulder, and arms, and a shot left a ball in the calt of 
my leg. 

‘ When this struggle was over, the Arabs carried off all they 
could make prize of, and returned to their retreats in the 
mountains. { dragged myself along, covered with blood, 
through thickets, in the hopes of stealing away on the follow- 
ing day. I entertained a notion, that, in winding along the 
shore, J might light on some vessel that would take me up. 
My wounds were so horridly painful, that [ could have no 
dread of the death which [ had just been confronting, but I 
regretted the loss of ny master, and the little probability of 
seeing my parents again. ; ; 

‘There were yet about thirty of my companions alive, but 
ail more or Jess wounded. Scarcely had tne day appeared, 
when the Arabs returned at full gallop. ‘hey bound our 
arms across, and tied us with a long cord to the tails of their 
horses, We had a respite of our lives, as their law only au- 
thorizes the assassination of Christians by night, and if they 
massacre in the day-time, they run the risk of being beheaded 
bythe sheik. ‘This officer gives ten piastres, or fifty francs, 
for every christian that is brought to him.’ 

* ‘The Koubals occupy a very extensive line from the confines 


ef Oran, nearly to Alexaudria, wm Egypt, between the Moors, pro- 
Perly socalled, aud the Arabs iu the more suutberly parts of Africa. 





Thus they travelled for eight days, having no other 
sustenance thau bread and water, when at length they 
reached the mountain Felix, and were brought before the 
sheik Osman. He inquired what country they were of, 
and being told France, exclaimed, ‘ French! without 
fuith, lawless, spiteful, malignant, and devils ;’ adding, 
‘let them be chained :’ au order which was put into im- 
mediate execution. They were then bound together, two 
and two, to a large chain, ten feet 1m length, and weighing 
about sixty pounds. This was fixed to the foot by a 
piece of iron, in form of a horse-shoe, and rivetted. They 
had previously been stripped of their clothes, and sup- 
plied with a sort of petticoat or trowsers, and thus, naked 
and in irons, they were taken to the prison, which resem- 
bles a great range ofstables, and holdstwo thousand slaves, 
Watchmen are placed on the turrets, ‘ who frequently fire 
their pieces, loaded with rock salt, on the slaves making 
any noise or disturbance.’ 

Their arrival at the prison was hailed by the slaves, 
amounting to two thousand, with expressions of joy ; their 
chains were secured to the wall :— 


‘A little straw, says Dumont, was allowed us to Le 
on, with a stone for a pillow, and permission to sleep, 
ifwe could; but this was no easy matter, from the ver- 
nin that dropped down upon us, and which we destroy 
ed by handfuls, starting up from sleep when we found 
them crawling about us. When the first morning cane, 
my companion and | were not a little astonished, on sur- 
veying each other, to find our bodies covered with pus 
tules, or blotches, full of dark and putrid blood. We seeined 
at a puzzle whether to laugh or cry in the presence of two 
thousand men, almost naked, arranged in two rows, and with 
beards of a frightful length. ‘The first part of the morning's 
occupation, with the greater part of them, was drinking large 
draughts of water out of human skulls, for want of more con- 
venient ve-sels. 

‘ Although | felt my wounds extremely painful, particularly 
that inflicted by the lance, I was compelled to labour with 
the restat six every morning, dragging along my chain. Our 
food for the day was three ears ot Indian corn, which were 
thrown to us as if we were dogs. ‘The corn is beat small, and 
mixed up with water, as the slaves can get at it, for the keep- 
ers give them none for the purpose. 

‘ After assisting in drawing a plough the whole day, with a 
dozen other slaves, | was brought back at night-fall to the 
yrison, worn out with fatigue, and dreadfully beaten by the 
ceepers while endeavouring to conform to their rules; for 
their communication with us was usually by a word and a 
blow. 

‘ An Italian that was chained near to me, felt a sympathy 
with my sufferings, and procuring a bit of wood wrapped 
round with heinp, he probed my lance wound with it. lnde- 
scribable were my pains when he turned it round, forcing 
open the extremities of the wound that had closed ; the hemp 
was moistened in urine, and bruised with ma:sh-mallows water 
inaskull, 1 made a twist of hemp, which I constantly wore 
about the middle, and keeping it constantly moist, | fouad 
myself entirely recovered at the end of three months. Still, 
however, near the navel, there is a lump that varies in its ap- 
pearance in bad weather. ‘Ihe ball in my leg still gave ine 
some pain, but having fortunately extracted it by the help of 
an old knife, when once out, the wound soon closed. 

‘ Among the two thousand pri.oners were several old men, 
who had only half chains put on them. ‘They were employed 
within-side the building, in sweeping away the filth into the 
water in the middle, or in drawing fresh water, and burning 
the vermin on the ceiling and walls, with bundles of lighted 
straw, tied to the end of long sticks. ‘These old men are more 
wretched than the other ininates, for, in addition to their ills 
usage by the keepers, they are, as it were, the slaves of the 
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other slaves, who, driven by oppression almost to madness, 
wreak their vengeance on the old men, spitting in their faces, 
striking them, or pelting them with stones. When no longer 
able to work, they are shot, as are also such young men as fall 
sick, with but slender hopes of their recovery. ‘They are 
then thrown out, and speedily become the prey of lions, ti- 
gers, leopards, or panthers, and at times of wolves, bears, and 
wild boars. ‘The bodies thus exposed would occasion fierce 
combats between these ferocious animals, and this used to be 
a source of amusement to the Arabs, who would say, ‘‘ Do 
you see that, Christian? God has no knowledge of him, or he 
would not leave him to be devoured !”’ 

‘ Itis mostly the skulls of those who are thus shot that serve 
as vessels and utensils to the slaves; for the bodies of such as 
commit suicide are always carried by each immediate com- 
panion to the top of a mountain, where it is rolled down into 
the distant plain below. When suicide occurs, it is followed by 
a volley of blows on such of the companions as are nearest.’ 


A young [Italian pilot, Dumont’s companion at the 
chain, committed suicide; and during his captivity he had 
thirty companions of the chain, three of whom committed 
suicide, and two were shot. These were of various coun- 
tries, so that he * acquired a knowledge of several lan- 
guayes, being competent to speak the Arabic, English, 
[talian, Spanish, Portugueze, with as much facility as 
French,’ besides understanding a little German, Flemish, 
and Dutch. 

The slaves rise at two in the morning, to avoid the bas- 
tinado, aud work in the fields, five or six leagues from the 
prison, in the labour of ploughing; while the Koubals 
forin a circle round them, not to prevent their running 
away, but to protect them from the lions and tigers who 


would otherwise devour them :— 


‘ There are always a hundred and fifty armed men to watch 
over the safety of a hundred slaves. But though the Koubals 
are incessantly on the look out, it will not prevent the lion 
from sometimes carrying off his prey, if greatly pressed by 
hunger. I was once an eye-witness of this, in the case of a 
Spaniard who had only moved four or five paces from his 
companion, when a lion from a thicket rushed on him, and 
succeeded in carrying him off. On the nearest sentinel giving 
the alarm, ‘* Hlave a care of the lion,”? a number of Koubals 
instantly surrounded and shot him, but the Spaniard had al- 
ready expired, with his bowels completely torn out by a sin- 
ghe grasp. One remarkable circumstance is, that the shouts 
and outcries of men drive the wild beasts back into the woods, 
whereas peals of musketry draw numbers of them out of the 
forest, as if curiosity formed some part of their instinct.’ 


While the Arabs are at prayers, the slaves are ge- 
nerally employed in filching any thing they fay hold 
of, and they were compelled to commit every robbery in 
their power, to satisfy the cravings of hunger. Vegeta- 
bles grow to an immense size, so that it required the 
strength of both Dumont and his comrade to pull up. a 
cabbage; the animal kingdom seems more moveable, as 
they were able to pull off the head of a sheep without any 
imstrument. Many times, in their journeys, they met 
with half of a bear, or a wild boar, which the lions or ti- 
gers had been devouring, and this the slaves devoured 
with greediness :— 

* But nothing could exceed the horrors of what we endured 
one day, from the prison taking fire, with all the slaves shut 
up in it. Though no lives were lost, our beards and hair were 
partly consumed. ‘lhe water intended for our use was turned 
off, to extinguish the flames. The heat, and the torrents of 
smoke, were suffocating, so that we foamed at the mouth ; and, 
at one time, we were in apprehension gf being burnt alive. 


No one thought of unloosing us, probably from a dread of | 








some confusion and disorder, and only the usual quantities of 
water were dealt out to us, at the usual times; nor was thie 
all, for a liberal distribution of the bamboo ensued, applied to 
some for setting fire to the place from negligence, to others 
for not foreseeing the accident, and to others for an imputed 
criminal intention, as if they would take advantage of such 
an opportunity to effect their escape.’ 


Wearied by continued cruelties and ill usage, Du- 
mont became anxious for death, and once, upon being 
struck by the kail, he threw a stone at him, aud had 
nearly killed him, A complaint was lodged with the 
sheik against Dumont, who was unchained and laid flat 
on a mule, with his hands and feet tied under the animals 
belly. Thus he was driven along and visited by incessant 
blows until he reached the sheik’s palace. Osman, the 
sheik, after hearing the kail’s charge and Dumont’s de- 
fence, doomed the latter to have his hand broken, and the 
former to be hanged. 

After being thirty-three years in slavery, Dumont was 
one of five hundred Christians who were exchanged for 
the two sons of Osman, taken prisoners by the Bey of 
Titre. Dumont now became the slave of a new master, 
but with much better treatmeut, his irons were struck off, 
he was clothed, and had two black loaves of five ounces 
each, and seven or eight olives allowed him daily. 

At Algiers he remained eight months, during which he 
tells us ‘all the consuls, without exception of country, 
were put to the chain.’ At length, the great deliverer, 
Lord Exmouth, appeared before Algiers, and demanded 
the surrender of all the Christian slaves of every nation :— 


‘ The English, making preparations to bombard the city, 
we were all conducted, to the number of fifteen hundred, in- 
cluding thirty French, into an immense cavern at the top of 
the mountain of Algiers. Our journey thither occupied four 
hours. We were all chained, from their dread of an insur- 
rection. In scaling the mountain, we had a very fair view of 
the action, which gratified us with a very imposing spectacle, 
in the conflagration of the Algerine fleet. ‘I hen, indeed, our 
shoulders smarted with the blows issuing from hostile rage, 
which only added incense to our prayers for the success of 
the English. 

‘The minister of the dey, without taking counsel with his 
master, had given orders that all the slaves should be be- 
headed. Four had fallen by the scymetar, when the Turks, 
who acted with reluctance, and who came far short of the 
Arabs in ferocity of character, dispatched one of their party 
to the dey, to put a stop to this butchery, if possible. ‘The 
courier addressed him with—*‘ Thou seest the city in flames, 
why destroy the slaves? The Christians demand them, and 
will it be in thy power to restore them?” The Turks have 
the privilege of familiar conversation with the dey. ; 

‘In the interval between the courier’s departure and his 
arrival with a counter order, which was from four in the 
morning to ten at night, the bloody work of execution had 
been going on, and thirty-two heads had fallen under the scy- 
metar. 

‘Shouts of joy from the outside attested the arrival of a 
second message, and the indubitable fact that we were de- 
clared free. With hearts enlivened by hope, we rushed out 
of the cavern, and dragging our chains, pushed forward 
through brambles and thickets, regardless of the blood which 
streamed from our faces and bodies. No longer had we any 
feeling of our wounds. We were taken in by a number of 
English boats, and there it was that our last chains fell off, 
not without the deep sighs and regrets of three thousand 
renegados, who despaired of obtaining deliverance, an 
— the day wherein they apostatized from the Christian 
altn. 


‘It exceeds my power to represent the astonishment I was 
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seized with, when I came on board, and heard the whole his- 
tory of the French revolution. Changes of government with- 
out end, the constituent assembly, the legislative assembly, 
the national convention, the reign of terror, the government 
of the directory, the consul’s, Hayelose’s, occupation of the 


throne, his extensive conquests, his downfall, the restoration | 


of his present Majesty Louis XVIII. the return of Buonaparte 
into Franee, the departure of the king, the second abdica- 
tion of Buonaparte, and the second entrance of the king into 
Paris.’ 


Dumont was conveyed to Marseilles, and, after partly 
begging his way, reached Paris, where he was presented 
to Sir Sydney Smith, who employed him as messenger to 
the Anti-piratical [nstitution ; but the Hero of Acre leav- 
ing Paris, Dumont became much distressed, until at 
length he was admitted into the hospital of the incura- 
bles. 

Notwithstanding the assurances of M. Quesne, as to 
the authenticity of this narrative, and the zealous approval 
of Sir Sydney Smith, we hesitate not to pronounce it a 
very exaggerated account; for, sanguinary as we may ad- 
mit the cruelties of the Arabs, we will not suspect them 
of one half of the barbarities Mr. Dumont ascribes to 
them, or that after flogging the slaves until the blood ap- 
pears, they will ¢ gather it up with their fingers and apply 
it to their lips, exclaiming how swect is the blood of 
Christians.” The picture is certainly too highly coloured ; 
whether it owes any part of this to M. Quesne or not, we 
will not pretend to determine, 

From the narrative of Portenger, who was wrecked on 
the shores of Abyssinia, in the Red Sea, in 1801, and, 
after encountering fatigues and dangers of no ordinary de- 
scription reached Calcutta in safety, in August, 1802, we 
have ouly room for one extract; the crew had separated ; 
Portenger and three others kept together, and were in 
bopes, by the impression of footsteps, that he would soon 
find some of their comrades ; they now ascended a moun- 
tain :— 

‘Fortunately, says the narrator, for us it was not steep. 
When we were about half way up, we saw before us an 
over-hanging rock, which we determined to gain, to re- 
pose ourselves under its shelter. When we got there, what 
a horrid sight met our view. ‘Two dead bodies, sitting next 
to each other, with their backs resting against the rock. 
We touched them, but they were stilf and cold, and must 
have been dead some time. ‘They were so disfigured, that 
although we saw that they were Europeans, we could not 
recognize their features; and it was only from the red co- 
lour of the hair of one of them, which was that of poor 
Voss, that we supposed they were our two poor unfortu- 
nate friends and comrades who had left us behind, as above- 
mentioned, and had come here to die. Notwithstanding our 
extreme debility, we resolved to bury them as well as we 
could, which we did by stretching out their bodies on the 
ground and covering them, as well as possible, with stones 
and loose fragments of rocks laying about the place. Ajter 
which we prayed fervently over their grave, entreating the 
Almighty, if it was his good pleasure, to end also our mise- 
nes, and take us to himself by a similar death.’ 


This narrative is a plain unadorned statement of the 

misery the individual and his party suffered, which never 
goes beyond the appearance of probability. 
_ Burckhardt’s Travels in Egypt, which first appeared 
in the Calcutta Journal, and afterwards, in the last num- 
ber of the ‘ Quarterly Journal,’ have already been noticed 
in No. 21 of the Literary Chronicle, to which we refer 
Our readers, ' 








Observations on Emigration to the United States of Ane- 
rica. Illustrated by Original Facts. By W. Savage. 
8vo. pp. 66. London, 1819. 


A very strong, natural, and, in many respects, counmend- 
able prejudice exists in favour of the United States as the 
place of emigration for Englishmen, ‘Phe similarity of 
laws and of language has a considerable influence upon 
all, while some, discontented with the state of affairs at 
home, view the United States as the only free country in 
the world; as rich in all the bounties of uature—a very 
Canaan—a land flowing with milk and honey. 

The newspapers of the republic are perpetually eulo- 
gizing their country, and holding out the most allunaog 
prospects to emigrants, whilst some of our countrymes, 
who have settled in America, either ashamed of acknow- 
ledging their disappointment, or from other and more cul- 
bable motives, have assisted in the veneral delusion. 
Thus have too many of our fellow-countrymen been se- 
duced froin their homes to starve in the streets of New 
York, or drag on a wretched existence in the wilds of 
North America. 

Some writers, however, have attempted to undeceive 
the public as to the advantages of America to eunigrants. 
Cobbett exposed the false statements of Birkbeck ; and 
Fearon, in a very intelligent work, showed how fallacious 
the accounts of this boasted land generally were. 

In the same good cause, now comes forward Mr. Sa- 
vage, and, although his work appears in the modest form 
of a pamphlet, it is not less deserving of attention, but ts 
calculated to render more service than a bulkier volume. 
The author having had the intention of going to America 
and residing in Kentucky, took the more prodent method 
to ‘look before he leaped,’ and to make every maquiry 
how far such an emigration might be of advantage to 
him. From several friends who had previously settled 
in this part of the New World, he obtained such inform- 
ation as made him determine not to cross the Atlantic, 
and it is with the view of extending that information to 
others that Mr. Savage ushers this pamphlet to the pub- 
lic. The part of America to which he coutines his ob- 
servations is Kentucky, as it is to this state, that nearly 
all settlers, whether European or American, beud their 
course, 

The first difficulty an emigrant has to encounter after 
he is landed at Baltimore, is to purchase a waggon to 
transport his family and bagyaye over the Alleghany 
Mountains, or paths, which cannot be called roads, foi 
one hundred and fifty miles. Arrived at Pittsburg, on 
the Ohio, he has frequently to wait for weeks at a consi- 
derable expense before he can purchase or have a boat to 
convey them down the Ohio, to Kentucky, a distance of 
three hundred and thirty-two miles. When he has ar- 
rived at the end of his journey, he is subjected to all the 
artful cunning for which the Americans are distinguished, 
to impose on him in the purchase of land :— 

‘ Thus fixed on his own estate, without money, and, with- 
out labourers to cultivate his land, at an immense distance 
from any market where he can sell his scanty produce, our 
adventurer sits down a Kentucky farmer—to labour more, 
and to suffer greater hardships, than any cottager in England 
—till his constitution is broken, and his spirits depressed, 
when he becomes as anxious to sell his land, as he was in the 
first instance to purchase; but, alas! he now finds the difter- 
ence between buying an estate in America, and selling one— 
he can find no purchasers among his ‘neighbours, except far 
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superior to the Congreve fusee, and rise to a prodigious | rying a man under the gallows, will save him from the ex- 
height. At their highest point of elevation, they make an ex- | e¢cution, arose from « wife's having brought an appeal 
losion, which scatters through the air a mass of light so clear | against the murderer of her husband, who afterwards, ree 

and so strong, that it may be omen ascertained at the dis- penting the prosecution of her lover, not only forgave the 

tance of thirty leagues. He proceeded to the little island of taal” Saal tiie indies eth n 

Hielm, in the Kattegat, and hee his fusees, on their ascen- | ence, Dut was willing to marry the appellee. 

sion and explosion, were visible at the Observatory of Co- [ may likewise add to these the vulgar error that any 
penhagen. Though the distance is near thirty leagues, he | one may be put into the Crown Office for no cause what- 

saw through a telescope, the explosion appear and disappear, | soever, on the most trifling injury, Another prevailing 
like a star of the first magnitude. A hundred fusees of this | error is, that those who are born at sea belong to Stepney 
description, would be competent in measuring, with preci- | parish, 

sion, any great arc ofacircle. = ; , , Barrington supposes, that an exemption granted to sure 

M. a moor ee it his ——e = wehdpits atte geons from serving on juries, ts the foundation of the vulgar 

he eee oF eieweres mnaties i Se Sanees yp error that a surgeou or butcher (from the barbarity of 


received, in the month of February last, an order from his go- "al ner ao 7 hall ‘crm It is dif 
yernment to make a trial of this plan at Copenhagen. On their business) may be challenged as jurors. It 1s difh- 


the eighth of March, he tendered his Report as to the results cult, he adds, to account for many of the prevailing val- 
of the undertaking, with forty pupils of the military schools. | gar errors with regard to what is supposed to be law. 
The next day, the king went to visit and inspect the rising | Suchare, that the body of a debtor may be taken in exe- 
establishment, and pronounced it worthy of his patronage. cution after his death; which, however, was practised in 
in a rescript, dated May 14, his majesty ordered the manage- | Prussia before it was abolished by the code Frederique. 
ment of the school to be placed under the direction of M. | Other vulgar errors are, that the old statutes have prohi- 
Abrahamson, and auogether free from any popiitar superin- | hited the planting of vineyards, or the use of sawing- 
tendance or interference, with a special charge to make a “1 ste ! ey pe. find 
monthly report to the king on his progress. wnt 8 re ating to which | cannot fine any statute, 
Among other new publications that have appeared in Den- Iwo additional vulgar errors yet remain to be noticed, 
mark, we may notice the Misce/lanea Hafniensia,—a theolo- | first, that when a man designs to marry a woman who is 
gical and philological work, published periodically by the in debt, if he take her from the hands of the priest, clothed 
learned Bishop Munter. Also volume the fifth of Historia only in her shift, itis supposed that he will not be liable to 
Regum Norvegicerum, or a History of the Ancient Kings of her engagements. ‘The second is, that there was no land- 
Norway, translated into Danish and Latin from an ancient tay before the reign of William the Third. 
manuscript, and published at the expense of government, by tate: Mi x 
the professors Thorlak and Werlauff. Also a new Collection — —_ 
of Memoirs of the Royal Society of Sciences at Copenhagen, 
for the year 1809 to 1812; and the second part of the Voyage 


of Hulenschlaeger. EMIGRATION TO UPPER CANADA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, 
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Sir,—Observiny of late several articles in the Literary 


Original Communications. Chronicle on the subject of Emigration, but none to 
ercerccose Upper Canada, induces me to send you the following 
VULGAR ERRORS IN THE LAW. article, concluding that truth, information, and impar- 


tiality are your chief objects. 
VO TES ESITOR OF TEE LITERARE CHRONICLE. In recommending emigration to any particular class of 

Sir,—I haye often had occasion to remark, the perti-| people, it is fit that the person who recommends it should 
nacity with which vulgar errors are adhered to, even after be thoroughly informed of the place before he states it to 
they have been frequently and most unequivocally refuted. | the public; the writer of this having made it a subject of 
Several letters appeared in the vewspapers ubout twelve inquiry for some time past, is fully satistied as to the supe- 
months ago, on that common error, the right of a creditor rior advantages of Upper Canada either to the Cape of 
to arrest the dead body of his debtor. ‘This was never, Good Hope, New South Wales, or the United States; 
the law of England; and yet, asif to perpetuate such a! the expences and difficulties to be encountered being con - 
stain on it, a dramatist, at the Adelphi Theatre, has | siderably less, not to mention the advanced state of the 
introduced an incident, founded upon so false a basis. | different settlements. 
But the drama has long ceased to be very anxious to re-| The following extracts from a work recently published, 
present things as they really are. While on this subject, | is in confirmation of my remarks :-—England derives con- 
I beg leave to give you a list of some of the most vulgar | siderable benefit and assistance from the productions and 
errors, so far as relates to law. commerce of Upper Canada, yet government does not 

Barrington, in his observations on our ancient statutes, | appear to be sensible of the high importance of this rising 
P- 474, says, it is supposed penal to open a coal mine, or | state; that there exists a due atiention on their part ma 
to kill a crow, within five miles of London; as also to! be inferred from the letter of Mr. Gomlay, an English 
shoot with a wind-gun, Asto the wind-yon, he takes that | farmer, to the gentlemen of Canada, After a residence of 
to arise from a statute of Henry VII, prohibiting the use| some time, I am convinced that the agricultural advan- 
of a cross-bow. _ | tages are far superior to any ever held out by the mother 

To these vulgar errors may be added, the supposing | country, either as they concern speculative purchase or 
that the king signs the death-warrant (as it is called) for | the profits of present occupation, Canada is worthy of 
the execution of a criminal ; as also that there is a statute | something better than a mere guidance to it of the blind 
which obliges the owners of usses to crop their ears, lest | and the lame; it has attractions to stimulate desire, and 
the length of them should frighten the horses which they | place its colonization above the aids of necessity. Hands, 
Meet on the road. Perhaps the uotion, that a woman mar- | no doubt, are necessary, but, next to good laws, the graud 
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THE LITERARY CHRONICLE 











requisite for the improvement of any country is capital: 
could a flood of capital be once directed to this quarter, 
hands would not be wanting, nor would these hands be so 
chilled with poverty as to need the patronage of charitable 
institutions. At this moment, British capital is overflow- 
ing, trade is yielding it up, the funds cannot safely and 
profitably absorb it, it is streaming to waste in the six per 
cents, of America, 
Canada, where it woulda find a still higher interest, with 
more substantial security. The mere filling the world 
with men should not be the object of political wisdom. 
That society of a superior kind may be nursed up in Ca- 
nada by an enlarged and liberal connection with the mo- 
ther country, I am very confident, and its being realised 
is my fondest hope. England could spare 5000 people 
annually, while she would be refreshed and strengthened 
by the discharge. Yours, &e. 
G. S. 


PHPPPLOPLEPLPLOE? 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, 


Sir,—W hat will your correspondent Z. say to the fol- 
lowing quotation from ‘ Alexander’s History of Women, 
which is very much at your service ? 


Nov. 30th, 1819. Your’struly, *.*. T. 


alone. Almost entire strangers to the joys of social life, they 


nanced, Francis the First was the first who introduced women 
on public dzys to court; before his time nothing was to be 
seen at any of the courts of Europe, but grey bearded politi- 


mankind; and warriors clad in complete armour, ready to 
put their plots into execution. In the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, elegance had scarcely any existence, and 
even cleanliness was hardly considered as laudable. The 
use of linen was not known, and the most delicate of the fair 
sex wore woollen shifts. In Paris they had meat only three 
times a week, and one hundred livres, (about 51.,) was a large 
portion for a young lady. ‘The better sort of citizens used 
splinters of wood, and rags dipped in oil, instead of candles, 
which in those days were a rarity hardly to be met with. 
Wine was only to be had at the apothecaries, where it was 
sold as a cordial ; and to ride in a two-wheeled cart along the 
dirty rugged streets, was reckoned a grandeur of so enviable 
a nature, that Philip the Fair prohibited the wives of citizens 
from enjoying it. Inthe time of Henry the Eighth, of Eng- 
land, the peers of the realm carried their wives behind them, 
on horseback, when they went to town, and in the same man- 
ner took them back to their country seats, with hoods of 
waxed linen over their heads, and wrapped in manties of cloth, 
to secure them from the cold.’ 





et ee 


VACATIONS. 
© They shall give 
Ages of peace and comfort while ye live ; 
Make life most truly worth your care, and save, 
In spite of death, your mem’ries from the grave.—CHURCHILL. 
GENTLEMEN of the ‘long robe and full bottom perri- 
wig ;’ gentleinen of the ‘ trencher and classic stole ;’ and 
gentlemen of the ‘ healing art,’ have, more or Jess, the 
‘privilege and pleasure of vacations from the laborious 
though profitable application of study and business, usu- 
ally ealled profession. Others, of. the order of the goose, 


Why not divert’ it into the woods of 


‘From the subversion of the Roman empire, to the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century, women spent most of their time 


seldom went abroad but to be spectators of such public di- 
versions and amusements as the fashion of the times counte- 


cians, plotting the destruction of the rights and liberties of 


ss 
at 


the awl, or the diamond, make their vacations 50 quick 
in their returns, that industry is vacated for idleness, and 
a hungry offspring are the reproach of worthless and for- 
getful parents. Shortly, one of the happiest periods of 
domestic felicity will approach. The joyous return of 
our children, of both sexes, from various parts of the 
country, when we shall hail their discordant enthusiasm 
from the reeking stage, or the post-chaise, with favours 
and horns; when we hope to kiss their rosy lips, if they 
be daughters, and press their active hands, if they be 
sons; either, or both, will be welcome to our sincerity. 
and receive a mutual share of our love. Some will surprise 
us with their rapid strides towards manhood; some will 
astonish us with their mental improvements; others will, 
(I had nearly said,) teach us lessons of politeness. Be 
this as it will; may all return sterling characters! Let 
us not have any superficial illustrations of juvenile vanity ; 
—no pertinacious loquacity and authoritative contradic- 
tions ;—no reserved affectation, or thoughtless complain- 
ing, but open countenances, obedient dispositions, gener- 
ous hearts, affectionate feelings, liberal wishes; expecta- 
tions that will submit to disappointments ; hopes that will 
yield to be ruffled, but renew by upright faith ; joys that 
vive tears, but never refuse to repay them by sighs; con- 
versations, neither curious of detail, nor inquisitive regard. 
ing the private routine of academical establishments. For 
tales are * tuld out of school’ which credit not the bearer ; 
too frequently the indulgent ear listens to ‘ strange sto- 
ries,’ and changes take place without explanation or jus- 
tice. Parents and children, masters and pupils, reinstate 
the loss of health, by all the enjoyment and relaxation of 
a diversified state. Meet and part, but may your sepa- 
ratious be like the lights and shades of the natural world, 
turning and returning,—inclining and re-uniting unim- 
paired, But what shall follow of those who have no ces- 
sation of study, whose instructors, for gain, perhaps, still 
survey them with a stern eye and tight rein; are not parents 
deficient in regard, or blameable, to wean the tendei 
bosom from home,—to plant the flower for anotler soil ? 
We leave this in our compassion to their closer considera- 
tion; for ourselves, we cannot cherish the idea of depriv- 
ing the rising generation of those endearing times of our 
experience that were so innocently spent, aud that serve to 
brighteu our more careful hours, aud enrich our recollec- 
tions by the length of years we have treasured them. This 
year is drawing to a close. One year rolls after another 
into eternity. ‘Time beads them in succession on his 
necklace, aud, like a venerable monk , registers the opera- 
tions of those under his benefice, with fidelity, Our vaca- 
tions then must be exerted in the temple of virtue. Vice, 
like wine, intoxicates the wind. The use of mirth is ex- 
cellent; but itsabuse, dangerous. Health is preserved by 
vood-humour, but invaded by grief. It is our happiness 
to have capacities for laughter, melodious song, reviving 
speech, pursuing art, tracing science, aud peace to this 
crowded metropolis, for a brief vacation of genuine hila- 


rity | J. R. P. 








Londintana, 
No. VI. 
BUCKINGHAM HOUSE. 
Tur situation of this noble mansion, at the west end of 





St. James’s Park, must have been delightful when occu 
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pied by its founder, the Duke of Buc kingham; no 
puildings extending beyond St. James's, to the left, the 
north open to Hampstead, and the view of the Thames 
almost unintercepted to the south-west corner of the 
park. 

The house, built of brick and stone, has a lawn inclosed 
with iron fails in front, and spacious grounds behind. — It 
was purchased by his Majesty . CGieorge [ll,asa palace for 
her late Majesty, Queen Charlotte, had she outlived her 
royal consort, in lieu of Somerset House, which ancient 
building had been held as the town residence for queen 
dowagers of England. The purchase was ade soon after 
the birth of the heir apparent at St. James’s Palace, which, 
being the seat of government, and the queen’s house be- 
ing more elegant and retired, their majesties removed thi- 
ther, and it became their town residence and the birth- 
place of all their succeeding children, The house was 
much altered by their majesties ; the front was modern- 
ized, and the grounds, which were, ace ording to the old 
style, over-ornamented with parterres, fountains, statues, 
&e. were changed to the succeeding style, which excluded 
ornament altovether. The house, too, was ornamented 
over the attics with an acroteria of figures, representing 
Mercury, Secrecy, Equity, Liberty, &c. In the centre 
of the entablature of the eastern front was inscribed, in 
large gilt Roman capitals, ‘ Sic sitt Laeranrur Lares ;’ 
and on the front to the north was inscribed, * Rus 1N 
uURBE ;’ above which were figures of the four seasons. 

The founder of this mansion, John Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckingham, is frequently mentioned in the rei on of 
Charles Il, as Earl of Mulgrave, and was honoured with 
the garter by that monars ch. He was Lord Chamberlain 
to James I], created Marquis by William ITI, and raised 
to the Dekedem by Queen Anne, to whose hand it is said 
he had aspired, when she was Princess Anue. Ina letter 
from the Duke to anoble friend, during his retirement, he 
described this place at considerable length ; one parlour 
was thirty-three feet by thirty-nine, with a niche, fifteen 
feet broad, fur a buffet, paved with white marble, and 
placed within an arch with pilasters of divers colours, the 
upper part of which was painted by Ricci. From 
hence,’ says the Duke, ¢ we pass through a suite of large 
rooins, into a bed-chamber of thirty- four feet by twenty- 
seven ; within it is a large closet that opens into a green- 
house : : on the left hand of the hall are three stone arches, 
supported by three Corinthian pillars, under one of which, 
we go up eight and forty steps, ten feet broad, each step 
of one entire Portland stone. The walls are painted with 
the story of Dido, whom the painter has brought no fur- 
ther than to the fatal cave where the lovers appear just 
entering. The roof of this staircase, which is tifty-tive 
feet from the ground, is forty-feet by thirty-six, filled 
with the figures of gods and goildesses. In ‘the midst is 
Juno, condescending to beg paws ince from Venus, to 
bring about a marriage, which the Fates intended should 
be the ruin of her own darling queen and people. 

* From a wide landing-place on the stairs-head, a great 
double door opens into an apartment of the same dimen- 
sions with that below, only three feet higher ; notwith- 
standing which, it would appear too low, if the higher sa- 
loon had not been divided from it. The first room on 
this floor has, within it, a closet of original pictures, which 
yet are not so entertaining as the delightful prospect from 
the window. Out of the second room, a pair of green 
doors gives entrance into the saloon, which is thirty-tive 
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feet high, thirty-six broad, and forty-five long. In the 
midst of the roof, a round picture by Gentileschi, eigh- 
teen feet in diameter, represents the Muses playing in 
concert to Apollo, lying along on a cloud to hear them. 
The rest of the room is adorned with paintings relating 
to arts and sciences ; and, underneath, divers original 
pictures hang all in good lights, by the help of an upper 
row of windows,’ 

The collection of pictures in this palace has been much 
enriched by several valuable additions, made by his 
present majesty ; and there is also ove of the finest private 
libraries in Europe. 

Mr. Pyne, in his History of the Royal Residences, froin 
which this article is abridged, in deseribing the apartments 
of his majesty, says, ‘on the ground- Hoor, the suite of 
apartments, although sufficiently spacious to admit of 
splendid decoration are remarkable for their plainness, 
being im character with those habits of simplicity which 
sone great men have affected, but which, in his Majesty, 
George IL], were the offspring of a genuine love for do- 
mestic quiet in the bosom of his family. They are not 
without splendour, however; but the ornaments selected 
by the virtuous sovereign, are such as to change not with 
the fashion of the times, being of a character to suit the 
mind which delights to dwell apon the works of good and 
ingenious men, The walls are covered with well-selected 
pictures, and the librasy is amply stored with the choicest 
treasures of literature. It was in the contemplation of 
these that his majesty, in retirement from public duties, 
lengthened his many days of happiness.’ 

The munificent patronage which his majesty always 
extended to the tine arts has been displayed in this pa- 
lace, one room of which has been devoted to the works of 
the President of the Royal Academy. ‘This room cone 
tains the celebrated picture of Regulus, the death of Ge- 
neral Wolfe, the death of Bayard, the Chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche, Hamilear, sw eariug the infant Hane 
uibal at the altar, &c. 

The queen’s apartments are not imferior to those of his 
inajesty, in exhibiting a correct taste for the fine arts. “The 
pictures with which these are enriched are principally by 
the old masters. In the green-closet are portraits of all 
the children of their majesties, (excepting the Princess 
Amelia,) painted by Gainsborough. ‘They are among the 
most esteemed works of this celebrated master. 








KING ROBERT BRUCE. 

Tue grave of ‘ King Robert the Bruce,’ at Dumferm- 
line, was re-opened on the 5th November, and inspected in 
the presence of the Lord Chef Baron, Baron Clerk Ratt- 
ray, Heury Jardine, Esq. the provost and mayistrates of 
the burgh, many of the heritors and ministers of the 
parish, and atumerous assemblage of inhabitants of town 
and country. Considerable alterations were observed to 
have taken place since the first inspection, in February, 
1818; the nbs of the body, which were then in their na- 
tural position, having collapsed, and most of the shroud 
with winch the body was enwrapped being consumed. A 
point, on which much diversity of opinion had been enter- 
tained since the first opening of the grave, was now sete 
tled,—that the shroud was above, not under the lead ; 
sanctioning the supposition that the body may have lain 
in state previous to interment, when this rich covering, con- 





sisting of tine damask cloth, interwoven with gold, would 
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be exhibited ; as, also, that it had been enclosed in a 
wooden coffin, when laid in the tomb, of which some ves- 
tives, as formerly noticed, remained, It was clearly as- 
certained that the body had been embalmed, agreeably to 
historical record. Inthe Life and Acts of Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland, by John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aber- 
deen, the fact is thus stated :— 

‘ They have him had to Dumferline, 

And him solemnly erded syne 

In a fair tomb into the quire ; 

Bishops and prelates that there were, 

Assolized him, when the service 

Was done, as they best could devise ; 

And syne upon the other day, 

Sorry and wo they went their way : 

And he debowelled was cleanly, 

And also balmed syne full richly, 

And the worthy Lord of Douglas 
be His heart, as it forespoken was, 
| Received has in great daintie, 
With great and fair solemnitie.’ 


Similar, too, in some respects, is the following testimony 
of a prosaic and more creditable historian :— 
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‘ Sepultus est rex apud monasterium de Dumfermelyn, in 
medio chori, debito cum honore.’—Fordum scoti Chron. 
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On examining the body, part of the sternuin, or breast 
bone, was found, that had been separated to facilitate the 
removal of the heart, which was further confirmed by the 
discovery near the entrails, The lead that euclosed the 
body was laid open, so as to expose to full view the whole 
skeleton, of the length of which, as well as of the several 
parts, exact measurements were taken. The body was 
tive feet ten inches in length, which, when in life, might 
have been upwards of six. The head attracted particular 
notice, It was disjoined from the body, and held up to 
the admiring gaze of the spectators, during which it was 
pleasing to observe a solemn stilluess reign, betokening 
the feelings of the reverential awe, awakened by the re- 
collection of the noble spirit that once animated it, con- 
trasted with the present humiliation of its mortal tenement, 
The scull was quite entire, and perfectly firm. ‘The teeth 
on the ander jaw were all remaining, but a few on the 
upper jaw were wanting. It was properly cleaved, and 
two excellent casts taken from it, which wiil afford mna- 
terials for the cranialogical inquirer, as well as pratify the 





— 





seeing the lifeless original, The medical gentlemen 
were particularly struck with finding the angles of the 
lower maxillary or chafl-bones remarkably acuie. They 
also noticed with surprise the small and delicate bone, 
hyoides, which supports the tongue, ina state of great pres 
servation, ‘The cartilages, too, belonging to the larynx, 
on the top of the wind-pipe, as well as some of those of 
the sternum, still existed. Every necessary tuspection 
being made, and the head replaced, the body was raised 
from the spot on which it bad zeposed and undisturbed 
for near five centuries, and, together with the box before 
| alluded to, and some of the newspapers and coiiis of the 





: day, inclosed in lead, put into a new leaden coffin, pre- 
} pared for the purpose, which was returned to its original 
position. The coffin was then completely tilled with hot 


pitch, to exclude the air, and to more effectually promote 
the preservation of the bones, This precaution, however, 
was considered by many unnecessary, while it was abhor- 
rent to the feeling of almost all. On the lid of the coffin 
| was this simple instription:—* Robert Bruce, 1329, 1819.” 


curiosity of thousands who had not av opportunity of: 
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The Barons, it is understood, mean to erect an elegant 
sarcophagus, with a suitable inscription, over the site of 
the grave, which, together with the surmounting of the 
tower erected over it, consisting of a railing, exhibiting, 
in conspicuous letters, ‘ King Robert the Bruce,’ wit) 
other corresponding ensigns of royalty, will tend to per. 
petuate the remembrance of this illustrious hero, 
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THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 
** All constraint, 
Except what wisdoin lays on evil men, 

Is evil.” 





Cowper. 


Whuatever relates to the Liberty of the Press, must 
be deeply interes#iug to every Englisliman, since that |i- 
berty has mainly contributed to raise England to its 
proud superiority over the rest of the world ; and so long 
as that liberty exists we must be free. It is a subject of 
regret that of late years ministers have affected to despise 
the press, as if unconscious of its power, and now that the 
infant Hercules has become too powerful, and liberty has, 
in some instances, degenerated into licentiousness, it is 
deemed necessary to put it under severe restrictions. Our 
readers will perceive we allude to a Bill now to Parliament 
ou this subject; and, without inquiring as to the necessity 
or the policy of any additional restraints on the press, it 
must be acknowledged that seditious publications have 
for some time teemed forth with impunity. As the bill 
is not yet printed, we cannot euter into any examina- 
tion of its provisions, but as severa! of our readers have 
anxiously inquired whether the Literary Chronicle is 
likely to be affected by the measure, we deem it necessary 
to state, that we do not think any measures, however se- 
vere or well-designed to put down seditious or blasphe- 
mous publications on/y, can, in the most remote deyree, 
affect publications purely literary. The following resolus 
tion, which we conceive as declaratory of the geueral priu- 
ciple of the bill, was moved in the Committee of Supply, 
on Wednesday night :— 

‘That all pamphlets containing an account of any public 
news, intelligence, or occurrence, or remarks upon any public 
news, intelligence, or letters upon any matters of church and 
state, which shall not exceed two sheets, and which shall be 
sold for a less sum than 6d. exclusive of the duty thereupon, 
shall be deemed and taken as a newspaper, within the mean- 
ing of the acts enacted for that purpose in England and Ire- 
land respectively.’ 

How far this passage may be from conveying the true 
spirit of the bill, or what alterations it may undergo in its 
progress through Parliament, we know not; but, we trust, 
no measures will ever be adopted that can deprive Eng- 
lishmen of a title to that proud compliment paid to them 
by one of our early poets :— 

*O, happy men, born under good stars, 
Where what is honest you may freely think ; 


Speak what you think, and write what you do speak ; 
Not bound to servile soothings.’ Marston's Paws. 
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PDP LE LL OLD OLDS 


CHARACTER OF A SAILOR. 


BY SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. 


A Sartor is a pitched piece of reason, caulk'd and tae- 
kled, and only studied to dispute with tempests. He 's 


part of his own provision, for he lives ever pickled ; a fair 
wind is the substance of his creed, and fresh water the 
burden of his prayers. He is naturally ambitious, for be 
is ever climing out of sight; as naturally he fears, for he 
is ever flying ; time and he are every where, ever cortend- 
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ing who shall arrive first; he is well winded, for he tires the 
day, and outruns darkness; his life is like a hawk’s, the 
best part mewed, and if he lives till three coats, is a master. 
He sees God’s wonders in the deep, but so as they rather 
appear his playfellows, than stirrers of his zeal; nothing 
but hunger and hard rocks can convert him, and then but 
his upper deck neither, for his hold neither fears nor hopes; 
his sleeps are but reprievals of his dangers, and when he 
awakes "tis but next stage to dying; his wisdom is the 
coldest part about him, for it ever points to the north; and 
it lies lowest, which makes his valour every tide o’erflow 
it. In a storm, "tis disputable whether the noise be more 
his or the elements, and which will first leave scolding. 
On which side of the ship he may be saved best ; whether 
his faith be starboard faith or larboard, or the helm at that 
time not all his hope of heaven; his keel is the emblem 
of his conscience, till it be split he never repents, then no 
farther than the land allows him, His language is a new 
confusion, and all his thoughts new notions ; his body and 
his ship are both one burthen, nor is it known who stows 
most wine or rolls most, only the ship is guided; he has no 
stern, and barnacle and he are bred together both of one 
nature, and, tis feared one reason ; upou any but a wooden 
horse he cannot ride, and if the wind blows against him, 
he dare not; he swarms up to his seat as to a sail yard, 
and cannot sit unless he bear a flag staff; if ever he be 
broken tothe saddle, ’tis but a voyage still, for he mistakes 
the bridle for a bowling, and is ever turning his horse’s 
tail; he can pray, but ’tis by rote not faith, and when he 
would he dares not, for his brackish belief has made that 
ominous. A rock ora quicksand plack him before he is 
ripe, else he is gathered to his friends at Wapping. 








Orginal Poetry. 


PPPaPII 


STANZAS TO , 


Fare thee well '—and, if for ever— 
Still, for ever, fare thee well! 


O! why did I devote to thee 
That heart which once no anguish knew ? 
Why chain it down to slavery ? 
O! why let Love my soul subdue ? 
The lustre of that diamond eye 
Has proved to me a subtle snare ; 
I felt the shaft of rapture fly, 
It pierced my heart and rankled there. 


I've heard—but dare not deem it true— 
That some there are who never yet 
Affliction’s racking torture knew, 
_ Whose eyes, no streaming tears have wet. 
Such souls as these to all may seem 
More envied than a Seraph’s bliss :— 
But they can ne’er enjoy life’s stream, 
Who have not known its bitterness. 


I’ve tasted both—for I have drunk 
Full deep ot Joy’s pellucid tide : 

But wormwood now, whose dregs are rank 
As sea weeds cast on ocean’s side, 

Has been my draught, awake or ’sleep, 
And still sha// be for ever now: 
rieve—but oh! I cannot weep,— 
rhe tears are scorch’d beneath my brow ¢ 


Despair has smote my burning brain, 
_Athousand visions fly before me ;— 
1° thee alone, I grasp at pain,— 





LorpD BYRON. | 





My life! my soul! I still adore thee ! 





——_ 


But what of this ?—thou lovest not me— 
Affection never warmed thy breast, 
O! may it not, and thou wilt be 
Of womankind the happiest ! 


From hence I'll bid each tie depart, 

That bound my stubborn soul to thee :— 
I'll da-h the fetters from my heart, 

And give it wings of liberty ! 
E’en thus the finch, neglected by 

The maid who bore nim from his nest, 
Breaks thro’ his cage—ascends the sky, 


And seeks the regions of the blest! Witrorp. 
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AUTUMN, A SKETCH. 
Hatt thou prolific matron of the Year, 
Autumn! how grateful thy return appears 
‘To millions, whose instinctive passions led 
‘Them thro’ the Winter’s gloomy hours to Spring's 
Reviving freshness and adorning green, 
And Summer’s chaste varieties of leayes 
And blossoms,—lights and shades, of rich perfumes 
Suffusing on the sparkling air, beneath 
The beautifying sunshine. With what joy 
‘The mind, inured to contemplation, views 
Over the annual products of the land, 
And, in exulting admiration, thinks, 
How well rewarded man for all his past 
Exertions. Now his yards, his haylofts, barns, 
And granaries, are supplied , the scithe and sickle 
Suspend within the hospitable roof, 
And, the flail sounding on the sheaf-strewn floor, 
Finds its responses from the village walls. 
The landlord and the tenant, te the poor 
Storm-beaten peasant in his cottage, prove 
The mindful hand of Him, who rules the march 
Of Nature with undeviating skill, 
The Season harmonises as they live, 
Bloom, sicken, and decay. And oh! how happy 
‘The man who means possesses, and exerts 
‘Them for the general welfare of mankind ; 
Who, while the leaves and flowers expire around 
And give the natural world a friendless look ; 
Who, while commotions linger on the tongues 
Of th’ injured and dissatisfied, proclaims 
The soothing voice of peace and thankfulness, 
And like the early sun that dissipates 
‘The mists and vapours, and produces health 
And cheerfulness where’er he shines,—hi»s worth 
Shall be esteeim’d, his memory lov’d, and, as 
A sunny shower of earth-saluting rain, 
Heaven’s benedictions shall on hiin descend. 

Oct. 1819. P. 


PHI PALAFPELPBALELEBEBLELBBEBELEED 


TO CORINNA, 


TRANsporT me to the Elysian field, 
Described by bards of old ; 

Where pleasures in succession yield 
To newer joys untold ; 

There would I range, in rapture bright, 
Through all the golden maze,— 

While blissful objects lur’d the sight, 
In one unceasing gaze; 

Still these, and sweeter scenes than these, 
With gladness I'll resign, 

Forthat exotic—perfum’d breeze, 
Which whispers, ‘ thou art mine ? 


Place me within the bow’r of love, 
Where Philomela’s throat 

Warbles sweet concert through the grove, 
With silv’ry-sounding note; 
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Enchantment on the list’ning ear, 
Illusion might devise ; 

The echoing foliage might appear 
A second Paradise: 

Yet more enticing scenes than these 
I’ll willingly decline, 

For that sweet vernal kindly breeze, 
Which whispers, ‘ thou art mine ? 


Bear me on visionary wing, 
Up where the eagles fly; 

Where bright seraphic spirits sing, 
In ceaseless ecstacy : 

My soul, entranc’d in pure delight, 
Might long to quit her clay,— 

And through unending day and night, 
Desire to join their lay ; 

But sweeter, better, far than these, 
Though tun’d in strains divine, 

Is that rose-scented balmy breeze, 
Which whispers, ‘ thou art mine P L. 
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IMPROMPTU 


Occasioned by the Declaration of certain Persons on Board the 
Ship « Amity,’ when about to sail from New York. 


‘Wuat! cross with Cobbett the Atlantic : 

‘The thought has made us nearly frantic,— 
No; it shall never be. 

For this we can good reason give,— 

It is impossible to live 


With himin Amity.’ MENIPrus. 


PREF PPP EBLE EBLEL ELE LL 


LINES 


On reading ‘The Age of Reason,’ by Thomas Paine, and on 
the 2uestion of Propriety as to offering any Thing by way 
of Answer to it.’ 

Tell me,—‘ when epidemics rage, 
Can argument our pangs assuage ?’ 
‘No; mind oft yields to “ fits o’the season*.”’ 
Pain may bring madness, but not reason.’ 
Nov. 26, 1819. CuRISTIANUS. 


PPP P AEE LPO PE FE VLEBL&LM 
vTrc 
4 
LINES 


Written on the approaching Dissolution of an aged and respected 
Female Relative. 


SHOULD a wight religiously nice, 

Like the sun unerringly move, 
Through a day spurn every vice, 

How cheerful at night would he prove! 


Dear matron, what happiness, then, 
If aday can such comfort bestow, 
Await thy good pilgrimage when 
At the eve of thy journey below! 
No dreadful reflection is thine,— 
No timorous doubt rests with thee ; 
Thou would’st hasten the march of time, 
Impatient thy Saviour to see. 


In thy smiles I trace with delight,— 
Hope, charity, pity, and love, 

As jealously sharing the right 
To waft intercession above. 


The feelings adorning thy breast, 
Compassionate zeal has display’d ; 

To see those near thee pleased and blest 
Was thy kind and generous pride. 


* Macbeth. 





May thy relatives cease not to prize 
An example so piously wrought; 
May memory shew to thine eyes 
‘Thy person, to check the stray’d thought. 


Whatever the sceptic might feign, 
From trial he would willingly flee ; 
Infinity puzzle his brain, 
How awful his death-bed must be ! 
Then may each of us mark thy step, 
May weall like thee breathe our last ; 
‘Taking of spiritual bliss a sip, 
The natural woe is gone past! 5. B. 











Sine Arts, 


ENGRAVING. 

Durtne the past month, the scientific and literary pub. 
lic have had their attention called to three very extraor- 
dinary improvements in the art of producing and multi- 
plying impressions of engraving. These inventions are of 
American, French, and British origin. 


The first of these interesting discoveries has been made by 
Mr. Jacob Perkins, a scientific machinist of Philadelphia, 
who, from his pre-eminent skill, has, for some time past, 
been employed by the American Banks in the fabrication of 
notes, by means which bafile the feeble combinations of for- 
gery. It is the peculiar merit of Mr. Perkins’s notes, that 
they are capable of exhibiting the highest perfection of the 
art of engraving; while, at the same time, every impression, 
though millions of them may be required, is equal to a proof. 
This apparently impossible condition has been overcome by 
the masterly combinations of Mr. Perkins. His mode of 
proceeding is as follows:—He first causes the subject to be 
engraved on a flat plate of soft steel, which, being duly har- 
dened, is then capable of impressing a similar surface of soft 
steel in acylindrical form. ‘The cylinder in its turn being 
hardened, is then capable of impressing other flat plates of 
soft steel, or copper-plates ; and one cylinder can thus mul- 
tiply steel or copper-plates, in any desirable number, equal 
in effect and delicacy to the first engraving. Froin these, of 
course, any number of impressions on paper may be taken, 
all fac similes of one another; and, if steel plates are used, 
they are all equal to proofs; or, if copper, they may be re- 
newed as often as they begin to wear. ‘The apparatus for 
transferring the impressions, as well as various apparatus for 
producing endless lines in beautiful scrolls, and for other put- 
poses, all of American invention, are highly creditable to the 
genius and manufactures of the United States ; but Mr. P. ha 
proved his fertility of contrivance, by inventing a machine for 
copper-p!ate printing, by which he is enabled, with thirty-s!x 
plates and the labour of four men, to produce one hundred 
and eight impressions in a minute; six thousand in an hour; 
and sixty thousand in a working day. ‘This machine consists 
of a wheel of four feet diameter, on the periphery of which 
he fixes thirty-six plates ; and then, by supplying an endless 
reel of patent paper, which is made to descend between the 
plates on the surface of the wheel, and a suitable apparatus 
for inking the plates as they pass round, in the manner of 
Cowper’s printing-machine and of calico-printing, he is ena 
bled to take good impressions in the above surprising num- 
bers. Mr. Perkins, with his partner, Mr. Fairman, an able 
engraver on steel, are at present engaged in submitting spec!” 
mens to the Bank committee, before whom a competition eX 
ists between these gentlemen, Messrs. Applegarth and Cow- 
per, and some other artists and mechanists, the full develop- 
ment of which will afford curious matter for the history of the 
arts. The second discovery to which we allude, is that of 4 
French artist, who, by employing an elastic plate, on whic 
to take an impression, and then stretching the plate, 1s ¢94 
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bled to retake another impression from the expanded figure, 
from which second impression he then prints Impressions of 
an enlarged size, corresponding line for line with an original 
small engraving. ‘The third invention to which we have al- 
juded, is a variation of the art of stereotyping. It is found to 
be practicable, so commensurate are the qualities of plasticity 
and cohesion of certain atoms, that the same materials which 
ifford a matrix of pages of types, are also sufficiently delicate 
to produce a bas-relief of a copper-plate, from which impres- 
sions can be cast and re-cast, capable of being worked at a 
printing-press, and of producing fair impressions on paper of 
the original design. For this improvement the public are in- 
debted to Messrs. Applegarth and Cowper ; but it is prac- 
tised by other persons in considerable perfection ; and seems 
likely to be useful, in augmenting the graphic illustrations of 
books, without increasing their cost.—Mon. Mag. 
NATIONAL MEDALS. 

Tue splendid series of national medals, illustrative of 
the modern exploits of Great Britain, (consisting of the 
number of forty) is completed in a stile of workmanship 
aud excellence of execution, highly creditable to the 
able artists engaged in the work, and at the expense of 
12,0001. 

This highly illustrative record embraces the principal 
events of the late war, with medallions of the most distin- 
guished naval and military heroes, his present Majesty, 
the Prince Regent, Bonaparte, &c. 

This set of medals forms a very admirable illustration 
of the brilliant achievements of this kingdom and its illus- 
trious commanders, during the late European war. On 
the reverse of the medals, on the obverse of which the por- 
traits of the most distinguished officers appear, are deli. 
neated their most celebrated feats or victories. 

The emblematical designs partake of the fineness of the 
antique, and of the taste of the French school, without its 
still life. 

The portraits are very ably and beautifully executed, 
exhibiting a striking faithfulness. of delineation—a soft 
delicacy of finish, a critical anatomical accuracy—and fine 
spirit. 

The great French artist and connoisseur Count Denon, 
is amongst the subscribers, and highly admires the Medal 
of Earl St. Vincent, which, as a marine delineation, is 
very beautiful and exact. 

In medallic illustration, France has hitherto born 
the palm of merit, but the production of the splendid 
work at present under our notice, may render it very 
questionable to whom the meed belongs. The British 
ation is much indebted to Mudie, Webb, Howard, 
Wyon, Mills, Droz, Brenet, Rouw, Depaulis, Le Fevre, 
and Gerard, (names before renowned) for their able as- 
‘stance in transmitting, in so admirablea manner, to our 
‘ons and grandsons, and their sons and grandsons, a last- 
ing and honourable memento of the illustrious deeds of 


ams, and the glorious achievements of their brave forefa- 
thers, °,'%, 'T 


She Mrama. 


PPLALLI LD? 


Daury Lane.—The operatic strength of this theatre | 
$ gained a considerable accession in the person of Miss 
ytne, who made so favourble an impression, at this 
use, about two years ago. The character selected for 
first appearance, was the same she then played ; and 





It is always pleasing to mark the progress of improve- 
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ment, we were much gratified to find, that in her absence 
she had so successfully cultivated her vocal talents, The 
opera of the Haunted Tower, which was performed on 
Saturday night, is full of the most varied and animated 
music, but, on this occasion, it was enriched by several fa- 
vourite airs. Mr. Braham, whose splendid talents some 
have thought on the wane, played the part of Lord Wil- 
liam, and proved that he still possesses those mighty 
faculties of voice which first placed him at the summit of 
his profession. Nothing could be grander than the open- 
ing of Lord William's invocation to his * Sainted Sire,” 
andall the elaborate and difficult passages which sacceeded 
towards the close of the composition, he mastered with 
facility and precision, A striking contrast to this piece, 
was that playful jesting song, * Though time has from 
your Lordship’s face,’ which he executed in the happiest 
style, as well as the beautiful ballad, * Slow broke the 
Light.’ In both these songs he was encored. The Adela 
of the evening was Miss Byrne; she returns much ime 
proved in voice and those minor requisites which are 
essential to a good actor, Her voice, which is very power- 
ful, she manages with much skill; and, in two of the 
most diffeult and brillant compositions in the whole 
range of the Euglish opera, * Be mine tender passion,’ 
aud * The war has ceased,’ she was most enthusiastically 
encored, as well as in that beautiful little duet, with 
Edward at the commencement of the opera, in which 
she danced as gracefully as she sung. On the whole, 
Miss Byrne’s performance was so spirited and her success 
so complete, that we hope her engagement, which is 
said to be only temporary, will be made permanent. 
From causes with which we are unacquainted, the cha- 
racters Of Baron Oakland and Lady Eleanor, announced 
for Mr. Dowton and Miss Carew, were sustained by Mr. 
Gattie and Miss Cubitt; the latter sung very prettily. 
Mrs. Bland, as Cicely, sung im her usually sweet and 
pleasing style. The house was crowded in every part. 
On Wednesday night, a new musical farce was produced, 
under the title of the Disagrecable Surprise, or Taken 
up and taken in. If the total absence of plot, incident, 
and good dialogue, could be compensated by stale jokes 
and miserable puns, then might this farce lay claim to 
considerable merit. The characters of the, piece were 
numerous, and, so faras we could discover, quite uncon- 
nected, but every one was a punster, from Sir Marmaduke 
Metaphor, played by Russel, in a sneakish style, down to 
the servants. Miss Kelly was encored in a parody on 
Ally Croaker. The piece was heard with great indul- 
gence for some time, but at length the storm gathered 
and terminated the mummery somewhat abruptly. Mr. 
Russel, however, came forward, and, by appealing to the 
liberality of the audience, which had already been severely 
taxed, obtained permission to try it again. We have 
heard the name of the author of this wretched farce, but 
as we understand he is a young man, and that this is his 
first offence, we do not wish tomake it public. We must, 
however, hope that he will seek another profession, for, in 
that of a dramatic writer, his best friends must feel per- 
suaded he can never succeed. 
Covent Garpen.—The tragedy of Coriolanus, which 
has laid on the shelf since Mr. Kemble’s retirement from 
the stage, has been produced at this theatre, for the pur- 
pose of introducing the tragic Actor of all Work, Mr. 
Macready, in the character of the hero of the play. We 





will not make any invidious comparisons between the 
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Coriolanus we have been accustomed to and Mr. Ma- 
cready; but really we think greater injustice cannot be 
done to this gentleman’s talents than by forcing him into 
characters in which success is quite outof hispower. Mr, 
Macready is the hero and the villain of low life: he is 
wanting in the grandeur and dignity so essential to the 


excellent, aud that he shewed his usual discrimination 
through the whole, we willadmit, but still we consider it 
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Roman heroes. That many parts of his performance were 


as one of the most unfortunate attempts he has made. 
The house, however, thought differently, and the tragedy 
has been repeated. 

Miss Stephens has returned to her engagement in good 
health and excellent voice, and is as attractive as ever, 
We are happy to hear that Miss Macauly is engaged at 
this theatre. 

Minor Tueatres.—The houses usually designated 
Minor, continue to display an activity which we should 
like to see imitated by less humble establishments. 
Novelty is the order of the day, and during the last fort- 
night new pieces have been produced at the Adelphi, the 
Coburg, the East London, and Astley’s theatres, all of 
which have been successful and continue to attract 


crowded houses. 
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Literary and Scientific Lntelliqence. 
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‘The College of Edinburgh has recently purchased, from 
M. Dufresne, Assistant Naturalist at the Royal Gardens, 
Paris, a very valuable geological collection, consisting of 
1600 birds, 12,000 insects, 2000 shells, 800 eggs, and a great 
number of corals, quadrupeds, &c. 

Tea.—The Emperor of China has sent to the Emperor of 
Russia, some imperial tea (Zenopomathea Sinensis). ‘This 
plant, which was brought to France in 1817, has already 
grown to the height of two or three feet. ‘The best mode of 
preperins it, is to bring the plant to table, that the leaves may 
e plucked off and infused in the tea-pot while fresh. The 
infusion thus prepared is declared to be balsamic and sto- 
machic in the highest degree. 

A sealed bottle has been cast on shore at Rodde, in Nore 
way, containing a long letter, from the commander of the 
Hecla, discovery ship. It is dated the 22nd of May, two 

o’clock, p. m. the ship was then in 58° 4” lat. n. and 60° 55” 
west long. ; the crew all well. A request was added to who- 
ever should find the bottle, to transmit the contents to the Se- 
cretary of the Admiralty, London, which was done accord- 


ingly. 








Whe Bee. 


Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! 
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Martyrdom.—Heart of oak, says Fuller, hath sometimes 
warped a little in the scorching heat of persecution. Their 
want of true courage herein cannot be excused, yet many 
censure them for sur: endering up their forts after a long siege, 
who would have yielded up their own at the first summons. 
Oh! there is more required to make one valiant, than to call 
Cranmer or Jewel coward; as if the fire in Smithfield had 
been no hotter than what is painted in the Book of Martyrs. 

Joseph Meads, the Manchester mail-guard, has completed 
five years, between Northampton and London, sixty-six miles, 
every night, without halting one night, which, including the 
dissextile, amounts to 120,516 miles, more than forty times 
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asa guard, 547,742 miles, which is above twenty-two times 


the circumference of the globe. 
Mulieriana.—On the last sermon being preached at 4 
visitation in a country church, every one melted into tears 

except one good old woman. ‘ But why don’t you cry too» 
said a peasant girl to her. ‘ And why should I,’ said she 

‘ when I don’t belong to the parish?’ , 
Patent Offices in France.—Under the old regime, in France 

offices were created for the purpose of obtaining temporary 
supplies. ‘To give an idea of the ridiculous nature of some of 
these offices, it is only necessary to quote an edict of Louis XIV 

which runs thus: * Louis, by the Grace of God, &c. by our 
letters patent, the office of lay-salesmen, inspectors of break? 
ing-up old ships and boats; wine tasters; mud rakers; exa- 
miners of the tongues of swine, to ascertain whether they did 
not die of disease ; of calves; butter inspectors, cheese tas- 
ters, &c.” Many of these places entitled the parties to pre- 
cedence, and conferred the rank of nobility, which entitled 
them to an exemption from taxes. Sully, unable to eradicate 
the evil, confirmed their perpetuity, and levied atax on them 
annually, of one-sixtieth part of the price of the office. Col- 
bert suppressed many, yet left 46,700, and Necker, in 178), 
enumerated 3780 offices, which conferred nobility. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The * Anacreontic,’ and § Lines to Auna,’ are inadmissible, 

* Sonnet to Friendship,’ and Y. F,, in our next. 

J.R. P. is requested to send to our office, for a letter, early in the 
ensuing week.’ ; 














MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
DOLBY’s PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER was 


resumed on the Meeting of Parliament, and will be continued 
through the Session, in ‘Two-penny Numbers; containing the 
fullest and most Impartial Reports of the Debates in Parliament, to- 
gether with a Variety of Authentic Documents,—Petitions,—Off- 
cial Returns,—Voting Lists,—Reports of Committees, &c. 

The Work will, from its cheapness and its undeviating impartias 
lity, be found equally useful and agreeable to readers of all ranks 
and parties, giving a faithful representation of the Character aad 
Policy of the British Government, foreign and domestic, Ali Notes 
ya - eee whether for or against any party, carefully ex- 
cluded. 

The Work will be published in Numbers, at Two-pence each; and 
in Parts, at One Shilling each: (a Part will contain Six Numbers,) 
the contents and the price, either way, exactly the same. 

Each Session will form a Volume, and will have a complete In- 
dex. That portion of the Session before the Christmas adjournment 
will necessarily be short and of unusual importance. 

Published by T. Dolby, 299, Strand, near the corner of Newcastle 
Street. 

This day is published, in 4 vols. 1amo. price 20s. 
DACRESFIELD; or, VICISSITUDES ON 

EARTH: a Novel. 

By CORDELIA, Chief Lady at the Court of Queen Mab. 

* One great amusement of an household was, 

In a huge crystal magic globe to spy, 

Still as you tarned it, all things that do pass 

Upon this aut-hiil earth.”—CastLe OF INDOLENCE. 

Printed for A.K. NEWMAN and Co. Leadenhall Street. 


Where may be had, just published, ” 
THE CASTLE OF VILLA FLORA ; a Portuguese Tale, by a British 
Officer, 3 vols. 16s. fd. | 
THE HIGHLANDER, a Tale of My Landlady, 2 vols. 11s. 
BRAVO OF BOHEMIA, a Romance, 2nd Edition, 4 vols. 208. 
ISKANDER ; or, The Hero of Epirus, a Romance, by Arthur Spe" 
cer, 3 vols. 15s. 





SS 

LONDON :—Published by J. LimBirpD, 53, Holywell Street, 
near St. Clement’s Church, Strand; where advertisements are Ff 
ceived, and communications ¢ for the Editor’ (post paid) are . 
he addressed. Sold also by SouTER, 73, St. Paul’s Chorch Yard; 
Cuappce, Pall Mall; GRaPEL, Liverpool; and by all Book 





the length of Europe. He has also travelled with mail coaches, 


lers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. Privted by 
Davipson, Old Boswell Court. 
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